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A FICTITIOUS RUIN IN GILA VALLEY, ARIZONA 
By J. WALTER FEWKES 

In examining the documentary accounts of Casa Grande and 
other ruins in what is now Pinal county, Arizona, the author's atten- 
tion was attracted to certain Hnes in an anonymous Spanish docu- 
ment called the Kudo Ensayo} The text of these lines, as published 
by Buckingham Smith (p. 1 9), is as follows : 

" Cuentan aquellos Pimas de otra casa, de traza y fabrica mas pere- 
grina, que dicen hallarse mucho mas arriba sobre dicho rio. Su figura es de 
un genero de Laberinto, cuyo plan, como lo pintan los Indies en la arena, 
es a la manera como va al margen ; pero parece mas verisimil haber sido 
casa de plazer que de vivir en alia de asiento un gran Senor. ' ' 

The English translations of this text that have appeared have 
been of great help to the author, but he has ventured to offer a new 
one with certain changes which may be closer to the original. He 
has found some variation in the reproductions of the text figure 
which is significant.^ 

The text given above may be translated as follows : 

" Those Pimas tell of another house of more wonderful plan and con- 
struction which they say is found much farther up the river. Its figure is 
that of a kind of labyrinth, the plan of which, as they draw it on the sand, 
is in the style [like the accompanying cut] seen on the margin [of the 

^ Rudo EnsayOy tentativa de una Prevencional Descripcion Geographica de la Pro- 
vincia de Sonora, San Augustin de la Florida, 1863. Buckingham Smith thus writes in 
his preface to this work : " The Historical Essay, now published for the first time, is one 
of the documents brought together in New Spain by a royal order of 1779, during the 
administration of Revilla-Gigedo. The collection is in the Department of State at 
Mexico and a duphcate exists in the Royal Academy of History at Madrid." The name 
of the author of the Rudo Ensayo ( Rude Effort ) is unknown, but it is generally supposed 
to be the work of Juan Mentuig or Nantoig, a priest at Guasavas, a mission in Sonora on a 
tributary of the Yaqui, and to have been written in 1761-62. The document appears to 
have been drawn largely from Padre Keller, who is known to have visited the region 
mentioned. 

2 Buckingham Smith in Schoolcraft, Indian Tribes, HI, pp. 304-306, 1853. 
Eusebio Guiteras in Records of the American Catholic Historical Society of Philadelphia, 
V, pp. 110-264, 1894. 
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document]; but it is more probable that it was a house of amusement 
rather than the residence of a magnate. ' ' 

The figure referred to in the above quotation, copies of the two 
variants of which are here reproduced (fig. 34) represents such an 
unusual type of house that the author was led to seek among the 
modern Pima Indians any information regarding it that might still 
survive in their traditions. He consulted an old Pima, popularly 
called Higgins,' one of the best informed men of the tribe, who had 
already furnished him valuable legends concerning Casa Grande and 
other ruins in the neighborhood. When Higgins was shown the 
figure and told the contents of the opening lines of the above quo- 
tation (the last clause being withheld), he responded, through the 
interpreter (Ralph Blackwater), that he knew of no ancient house 





Fig. 34. — House of Tcuhu as given in the Rudo Ensayo {a, from Schoolcraft ; 
/>, from Buckingham Smith). 

(7'a'^h) in the region which had a ground-plan like that indicated in 
the figure. He was familiar, however, with a children's game that 
employed a similar figure traced in the sand. The Pima, he said, 
call the figure Tcuhuki, " House of Tcuhu," a cultus hero some- 
times identified with Moctezuma. 

It would appear that the informant on whom the writer of the 
Rudo Ensayo relied misunderstood the reply of the Pima living near 
Casa Grande in the eighteenth century to the question whether they 
knew of other houses like Casa Grande in the vicinity. They did 
not fully comprehend what the white man who questioned them 
desired, and under a misunderstanding traced on the sand the figure 
called Tcuhuki. This design was not intended to represent the 

' Kamallfcak, "Thin Leather," a member of the Eagle clan. 
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ground-plan of a ruin but was a symbolic house used in a game. 
In the light of this information the closing lines of the above quota- 
tion were in a measure true — " it was a house of amusement rather 
than the residence of a magnate." 

It is instructive to note at this point the closing four words of 
the above quotation, as they express ideas current among the Pima 

in the eighteenth century as 

■.■:::::'/Z:'/'- ::'r::-yy:^'-'/',':' well as to-day, that the 

■':;/;-;y-">-S;;;-^Avj^;ft:^ti0'i^ •■. Great Houses of the Gila, 

including Casa Grande, were 
abodes of " senores " or 
magnates. The names of 
some of these magnates and 
those of their Great Houses 
will be given in other pub- 
lications, where the author 
will discuss the nature of 
the Gila valley ruins. 

On obtaining this unex- 
pected interpretation of the 
remarkable figure on the 
margin of the Riido Ensayo, 
it occurred to the author to seek the same or like designs among the 
numerous etchings on rock or plastered walls of the aboriginal peo- 
ple dwelling along the Gila. The search was not a protracted one, 
for the walls of Casa Grande itself furnished a pertinent example. 

When Casa Grande was first visited by Americans many Indian 
figures called " hieroglyphs " were observed on its walls. Some 01 
the most exceptional of these have since disappeared, but others still 
remain. Among the latter there is one that may be considered as 
an equivalent of the figure above mentioned. This design, shown 
in the accompanying illustration (fig. 35), from a photograph, is 
rudely pecked on the surface of the wall of the inner room just 
above the former floor level in the second story. It is suggested 
that although the two differ in details, this figure, like that in the 
Rudo Ensayo, represents the " House of Tcuhu." 

Bureau of American Ethnology, 
Washington, D. C. 



Fig. 35. — House of Tcuhu on wall of Casa Grande. 



